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UDAISM and Christianity, a sequence 
of mural decorations,’ is the ex- 
| pressive, if somewhat colorless, term that 
|has been officially applied to John Singer 
{Sargent’s painted and plastic representa- 
tions of two religions, the major part of 
, eee are now in place in the upper 
¢gallery of the Boston Public Library. With 
ithe installation, which came as a gift at 
(Christmas, 1916, to the community im- 
mediately concerned, of a series of Madonna 
cepisodes adjacent to the “Dogma of the 
epee finished in 1903, and with 
tthe long barrel vault now adorned with 
ssix lunettes of Hebraic and Christian 
ttradition and with accompanying archi- 
ttectural ornament, one of the greatest 
zartistic undertakings of modern times is 
zalmost complete. There remain to be 
(filled three good sized panels on the floor 
‘level. Then Mr. Sargent will be able to 
look upon a unified achievement, esthetically 
resplendent, emotionally profound. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since 
‘tthe brilliant young portrait painter of 
[London was approached by Messrs. McKim, 
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THE SARGENT DECORATIONS IN THE 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COBURN 


Mead and White to make a beginning of 
decorating the long chamber which they 
had designed as an approach to the special 
libraries on the upper floor of the new 
building in Copley Square. Given per- 
haps five years more, one mind, one pair 
of hands will have presided over the 
creation of an American Sistine Chapel, 
enshrined within a palace of democratic 
learning. 

The astonishment with which most 
Americans, even those specially interested 
in the fine arts, hailed the first installation 
of Mr. Sargent’s decorative work, the so- 
called “Judaic Development’ which was 
unveiled in 1885 is well remembered. 
People like to limit a man by a label. 
Mr. Sargent was—and in the English 
““Who’s Who” still is—a portrait painter. 
It was, therefore, quite disconcerting when 
he came forward with his “frieze of the 
prophets,” displaying just the qualities 
that a successful portrait artist does not 
especially require; intensive historical 
scholarship; sympathetic interest in the 
fanciful conceptions of other ages; power 
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THE JUDGMENT 
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of assimilating ancient styles for meta- 
bolism into vivid, vital and very modern 
art. The clever “realist”? was forthwith 
hailed as, on the side, a marvellous “‘sym- 
bolist.””, Even more straining after char- 
acterization was found pertinent in 1903 
when in the great lunette at the south end 
of the gallery, Mr. Sargent disclosed a 
highly modelled and very reverent Cruci- 
fixion under the style of the “Dogma of the 
Redemption.” By that year, however, 
it had come into the general consciousness 
that this maker of society portraits was 
much more than a competent virtuoso; 
that his vigorous mentality, complex and 
cogent, has implicit within its strands 
large wefts of imagination, fancy, sym- 
pathy, passion—that he experiences, in 
brief, the emotive urgencies which have 
marked the workmanship of the great 
artists of various eras. 

A further and convincing revelation of 
intense emotionalism and practical crafts- 
manship is notable in the latest installa- 
tions in “Sargent Hall,’ as some writers 
have begun to name the gallery in the 
Boston Library. 

Now, indeed, that the yawning space of 
bare gray stone between the Hebraic 
decorations at one end of the gallery and the 
summation of Christian doctrine at the 
other end has been almost entirely filled in, 
the observer gets for the first time a sense 
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of the artist’s capacity as a_ practical 
decorator. Everywhere he is sculptor as 
well as painter. He impersonates the spirit 
of the two allied arts that give spaciousness 
and glory to the designs of the architect. 
Unlike Puvis de Chavannes, whose apo- 
theosis of science occupies the main 
staircase of this library, he conceives of 
decoration as properly combining illusion 
and actuality. In his scheme the trompe 
@oei of paint builds right up to real 
metal, and this is organically related to the 
surrounding architecture. 

For seven months after his arrival in 
Boston, in May, 1916; Mr. Sargent worked 
daily on the scaffolding, modelling and 
gilding every least bit of ornament, re- 
painting whole passages of his panels, 
attaching to them yards of ribbed corduroy, 
so applied as to make the diffusion of light 
more interesting than from flat surfaces. 
It is no secret that he was reluctant to be 
persuaded to let the public see the work at 
Christmas time. He would gladly have 
spent another year over the installation. 
His everyday attitude is that of the con- 
scientious and consummate craftsman. 

Were this enthusiasm of the decorator 
all, however, the Sargent gallery would 
leave the average spectator cold, for those 
who are capable of strong emotion in 
presence of purely esthetic harmony are 
few compared with those to whom art must 
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ppeal, if at all, through evocation of the 
Ilied instincts of sex and religion. The 
ensory allure of pagan cults, the ecstatic 
arob of the Madonna worship can be 


convincingly reproduced in terms of visual 
imagery only by an artist of wide emo- 
tional range. A cynical or unsympathetic 
reaction toward the religious conceptions 
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of the past must inevitably have expressed 
itself in absurdities or jocosities. Mr. 
Sargent’s treatment, according to the 
general impression, is reverent as well as 
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erudite; inclusive of much that is tradi- 
tional and conventional and yet not ex- 
clusive of strikingly personal interpreta- 
tions. 


THE MESSIANIC ERA 
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Granted the worthiness of the entire 
scheme the artistic value of its parts can 
hardly be overstated. One wonders if 
any other living artist could have so 
effectually avoided the baroque and _ bi- 
zarre in pictorializing themes which, to 
most educated people of today, savor in 
their literal application of childishness. 

The test of convincingness has been 
admirably met in the series of six lunettes, 
three on either side of the gallery, which 
-make a connection between the Hebrew 
and Christian themes at the opposite 
ends. The central panel of the Christian 
trio is ““Judgment,” flanked by “‘Heaven”’ 
and ‘“‘Hell’’; of the Jewish series, “‘ Law,” 
with “Gog and Magog” on one side and 
“The Messianic Era,”’ on the other. 

An Arab posed in his mantle so that his 
face was quite hidden in shadow, is said 
to have suggested to Mr. Sargent, in Paris 
several years ago, the parallel themes 
which he has treated for the Boston library 
in no flippant vein. The solemnly beauti- 
ful ‘‘Law,”’ a dignified pyramidal composi- 
tion, has for its central figure Jehovah 
upon whose countenance man may not 
look and live. Protected by the mantle of 
the Almighty Israel studies the law that 
has been laid down for guidance of the 
chosen people. The reasons for the severity 
of mass and contour are obvious. Frivol- 
ousness of line, prettiness of color would be 
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almost blasphemous when one depicts the 
Creator. 

From monumental to the agitated, one 
passes without sense of visual jar in 
turning northward toward the Junette 
whereon is depicted the final cataclysm, 
the Old Testament conception of the 
anarchy of the elements what time Gog 
and Magog fell. It may not have been 
so difficult to amass the descriptive ele- 
ments of such a hubbub: Young warriors 
piercing each other’s hearts; chariots and 
horses dropping through space; shards of 
ancient temples crumbling into dust; 
other direful happenings under baleful 
illumination from a portentous comet and 
the chill green rings of Saturn. Any clever 
illustrator might have composed the 
spectacular scene. Mr. Sargent’s triumph 
of genius has lain in not only making it 
consistent but esthetically related to the 
rest of the gallery. 

On the other side of the “Law” his 
transcendent draughtsmanship has given 
vitality to the form of the adolescent Son 
of Man, standing with ecstatic countenance 
to behold the wonders of the age of His 
Messiahship. Hardly less alive are the 
other six major figures each with its own 
rhythmic contour and all accommodated 
to the suave tempo of an idyl. The peril 
of insipidity has been happily evaded. 
In virility of drawing, in charm of the 
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painting of fruits and other still life, this 
is undoubtedly one of Mr. Sargent’s 
masterworks. 

The primitive conception of “Judgment” 
is repellant to many modern minds. It 
seems to them to be basically grotesque, 
ethically unworthy of a great world 
religion and scientifically absurd. 

This feeling as regards literal acceptance 
of the Dies Irae Mr. Sargent may or may 
not share. It seems evident, at all events, 
that when he painted his central Christian 
panel he succeeded in getting himself into 
a frame of mind analogous to that of the 
naive adherents of the early church. In 
the figure of an Angel of Judgment holding 
the scales for weighing the forms of resur- 
rected mortals, in the youthful saint who 
has successfully passed the test and is 
hurried on high and in the withering form 
of the damned one prodded downward 
by a quite realistic pitchfork, there is little 
if anything to grate upon the esthetic sense. 
The theme, at least from a humanitarian 
standpoint, may be horrible and shameful 
to be proclaimed as the cardinal dogina of 
Christianity. The execution, neverthe- 
less, is beautiful, refined and tasteful. 

Say precisely the same thing of “Hell.” 
Some of us there are who in some of our 
moods positively hate history because it 
reveals such frequent readiness among the 
devotees of varivus religions to consign 
fellow mortals to a place of torment like 
that which Mr. Sargent has depicted in 
“Hell.” The vast monster, ghastly green 
of hue, who crunches the pallid shapes that 
once were sinning, suffermg men and 
women is of the kind with which, to the 
disgrace of our race, children and young 
people were once affrighted. 

Only good things, nevertheless, may be 
said of ‘‘Hell’’ as a work of art. Since 
Dante, indeed hardly any artist in any 
medium has made happier artistic arrange- 
ment of the staring faces and writhing 
forms of the damned. 

The angel forms, heliothroic, that aspire 
across the picture plane of ‘‘Heaven”’ 
with intertwined linear rhythms, are saved 
from saccharinity by their exquisite artistry. 
The Paradiso is proverbially less fascinating 
than the Inferno. Its aspect, as re- 
produced under this artist’s hand, is scarcely 
less so. 
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Beneath the Jewish lunettes are three 
large spaces over the staircase from the 
second floor of the library. These are the 
panels which Mr. Sargent is still to fill. 
Against them on the opposing wall are 
two large built-in bookcases and the door 
that gives into the Allen A. Brown music 
room. Among the ribs of the barrel vault 
are plastic ornaments which Mr. Sargent 
has personally designed and ornamented: 
the “Seven Candlesticks,” the “‘ Ark of the 
Covenant,” the ‘“‘Tabenacle of the Eu- 
charist, ‘‘Chalice of the Eucharist” and 
several others. 

An entire strip of walls and ceiling ad- 
jacent to the Dogma of the Redemption 
and symmetrical with the so-called “ Frieze 
of the Prophets” at the Hebriac end is an 
important part of the installation on which 
Mr. Sargent has been at work since 1903. 
This section is devoted to the Madonna. 

Here again, in a complex system of sub- 
jects and motives Mr. Sargent, so the 
observer is impressed, has risen to each 
required level of conception and execution. 
He has created episodes before whose 
beauty and sentiment even the impassive 
are inclined to gasp and exclaim. All 
these, at the same time, have been or- 
ganically grouped in accordance with 
theme of joy on the one side, of sorrow on 
the other side and of glory in the apex 
of the arch. 

Following the diverse elements one gets 
a sense of wonder at the perceptiveness 
that wrought decorative unity from all 
these elements. 

The Ancilla Domini presents the loveli- 
ness of divine motherhood, with the 
Virgin upholding her Child ecstatically. 
Over and above her are the Five Joyful 
Mysteries of the Rosary: ‘The Annuncia- 
tion,” with Gabriel bringing tidings of 
joy; “The Visitation,” in which Mary 
salutes her cousin Elizabeth; ‘“‘The Na- 
tivity,” wherein Mary, St. John the Baptist 
and two angels adore the Infant; ‘‘The 
Finding of our Lord in the Temple.” 

Life is sadder across the gallery where, 
behind a screen of lighted candles, stands 
the ‘‘Madonna of Sorrows,” a nobly ex- 
pressive figure lately bereft of her Divine 
Son. Swords, symbols of the Seven Sor- 
rows, are thrust into the Mother’s heart. 
Muted color, severe and slightly sagging 
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line convey a vivid impression of the 
tragedy of existence on this planet, end- 
lessly spinning beneath the vaulted sky. 


The note of gloom is re-echoed in the Five 
Sorrowful Mysteries that surmount the 
grieving Madonna: “The Agony of Our 
Lord in the Garden,” portraying the 
Saviour alone, despondent, His hands 
clasped and head bowed; “‘The Scourging,”’ 
“The Crowning with Thorns,” “The 
Carrying of the Cross,” and, in a relatively 
large and formal composition, “‘ The Cruci- 
fixion and Death of Our Lord.” The 
pathos of this series nowhere degenerates 
into sentimentality. Decorative dignity 
is maintained throughout. 


Overhead, culminating in a_ plastic 
medallion, heavily gilded, are the Five 
Glorious Mysteries: “‘The Resurrection,” 
“The Ascension of Our Lord into Heaven,” 
“The Descent of the Holy Ghost,’ ‘‘The 
Assumption” and, finally, the great circle 
of “The Coronation of the Virgin,” in 
which the most blessed Mother of human 
kind kneels humbly before the Holy 
Trinity whilst these place a crown upon 
her head. Souvenirs of Botticelli in- 
evitably occur as one surveys the treat- 
ment of this exquisite tondo, with its 
qualities of fine goldsmithing, its over- 
powering preciosity of sentiment. Yet 
the execution makes no impression of 
deliberate “lifting”? from the art of the 
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SARGENT 


past. The work, emotively and_archi- 
tectonically, is of our time and all of times. 


““T have long been sick and tired of 
portrait painting, and while I was painting 
my own ‘mug’ I firmly resolved to devote 
myself to other branches of art as soon 
as possible.” 


Thus Mr. Sargent was reported as speak- 
ing shortly after he had finished the well- 
known self-portrait in the Uffizi Gallery. 
By urgence of his temperament and by 
easy financial circumstances he has been 
enabled in the past féw years to adduce 
all the forces of a rich, powerful personality 
toward completion of the agreeable task 
that was assigned to him back in the days 
when Stanford White was bringing new 
standards of taste and art into American 
architecture; when the immortal Puvis 
had lately rediscovered some of the secrets 
of good decoration; when Edwin A. Abbey 
was preparing to show how effectively the 
literary and the manipulative sides of art 
may be reconciled in a series of mural 
paintings. Only Mr. Sargent is left of 
the great planners of this temple of learning 
built by the people. His work, in many 
respects the most important in the library, 
for it certainly has involved by far the most 
of sustained effort, is now so far along that 
its final accomplishment can only be pre- 
vented by some untoward happening— 
quod dit avertant. 
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December, 1916. 
‘To THE Epriror 

Tue AMERICAN MaGazINE or Art: 
You ask me for my impressions of the 
«great exhibition of English Arts and Crafts 
gat the Royal Academy. I think it gives 
ground for much hope, and at the same 
time no little uneasiness. Both these are 
due not merely to the war, but to that 
breakdown of industrial society of which 
the war is the final expression. The same 
imponderable power has unsettled the 
artists, altered all our values, made us 
doubt our gods. For after all the artists 
re the antennae of society, and before 
the war they were already busy with the 
writing on the wall, creating a symbolism to 
interpret it. The war was prefigured in the 
post-impressionist pictures and the Mari- 
1etti poems. 

I recall how some twenty-five years ago 
t Holman Hunt’s house I bearded a 
enerable Royal Academician on_ behalf 
i the youthful Arts and Crafts Society. 
“The Academy ought to let us have Burl- 
ington House for our exhibitions! Why 
en’t you?” And I got the reply, “My 

ear young man, you surely don’t expect 
a artists to allow our galleries to be turned 
into a furniture shop?” 

_ And now there is not alone furniture, but 
household jams, and jars of mustard—or 
<s it boot-blacking?—anyway they are 
sright and yellow, on a pleasant blue 
round. And somehow all this is right, 
and one has a feeling that this real effort 
that is being made to determine the proper 
iimitations of mechanism in modern life 
:s rightly made in the sacred precincts of 
the Royal Academy. This particular ex- 
nibit of jars and jampots is a roomful of well 
Hesigned “commercial articles’? made by 
machinery and selected with consummate 
caste by the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion, a new society with a sterling motive, 
modelled—rather pluckily it must be 
allowed—on the German ‘‘Werkbund” 
and inspired by the method of the Austrian 
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and South German Art and Trade organiza- 
tions. 

But let us try and understand the prin- 
ciple of the exhibition as a whole before 
we go into details. The soul of it is in 
Henry Wilson’s architectural reconstruc- 
tion of Burlington House. I give a plan 
of how this has been done. From it will 
be seen how those old conventional galleries, 
with their gilded frames, have been re- 
arranged into some twenty rooms, civic, 
ecclesiastical, “‘domus’’ with seven de- 
lightful interiors, a hall of heroes, a retro- 
spective room, a municipal hall, a “Uni- 
versity’ room, a treasury for jewels and 
silver work, a weaving room, and at the 
entrance, a painted screenwork showing a 
reconstruction of Trafalgar Square. The 
exhibtion was grouped roughly according 
to this classification, and there is a great 
idea behind it all. These Arts and Crafts 
are no longer to be frill work, and pastime 
for rich men and dilettantes, but a part of 
the structure of society. They are to be 
‘““hung up” no longer in gilded frames, or 
stuck into niches on buildings built by 
mechancial power. They are to be part 
of life. That is the theory—the dream of 
the promoters. The question is, are we 
anywhere near it? Can an “Exhibition” 
bring us nearer? There is no doubt that 
the show at Burlington House carries 
within itself the protest of the artists 
against exhibition as a method of meeting 
the esthetic need. However skillful the 
arrangement, however devoted the en- 
thusiasm that has called all these things 
together, we are all of us saying, “This is 
not enough.” 

There are many beautiful things, and in 
all the Arts the standard of technique is 
high. In the short space at my disposal 
I can only give the briefest mention, and 
such mention as I make has value only in 
so far as the objects have appealed to me 
personally. I enjoyed the friezes for weav- 
ing—Randolph Schwaber’s “Three Fates” 
and Mary McDowall’s “Textile Shop.” 
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PLAN OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


Louis Davis’ and Christopher Wall’s studies 
for glass are always a delight, though I hate 
looking at stained glass itself in an ex- 
hibition—I always want to poke my finger 
through the hole in the wall. Gregory 
Brown’s and McDonald Gill’s posters for 
the “Underground,” and Davis Richter’s 
cartoon for “Labor” were good. Why 
cannot we have more of these things in our 
streets? One of the most enjoyable ex- 
hibits was Paul Cooper’s “Nursery,” a 
room full of children’s toys. A number of 
clever men and women, whose names I 
cannot record, had combined in making 
this room the jolly place it was. Then 
there was a nice grandmotherly room full 
of samplers, clean and prim, and tidy, witha 
sentiment of good manners. Not far from 
it was the “Treasury”? where the principal 
exhibits were Henry Wilson’s jewelry, and 
Harold Stabler’s enamels; I cannot describe 
them, they must be loved and fingered. 
There was a wealth of other beautiful 
stuff in this room, and the craft of jewelry, 
owing to the fine skill of the women, now 
stands high in England. 
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BURLINGTON HOUSE 


In shows of this kind some crafts get less 


than others. Jewelry and silver work 
always tell, blacksmithing and carving 
do not. I would like to have seen more of 


the works of those pleasant wood-carvers, 
Joseph Armitage and Alec Miller, but you 
cannot rend carving out of its structure. 
IT enjoyed Louise Powell’s room with Ernest 
Gimson’s work, and Sidney Barnsley’s 
sideboard—the work from Daneway House 
is always good. I enjoyed Alan Vigers’ 
Music Room with the painted instruments, 
but there again, one wants to be in a music 
room in a music mood—it is not the ex- 
hibition meed. My children once made a 
grass nest for the thrushes, and then were 
disappointed that the birds declined to 
come and sing in it. I was glad to see 
F. W. Troup’s photograph of steel con- 
struction hanging in the octagonal vestibule 
he had designed, but it gave me a shock, 
not because it was out of place, but because 
of its reminder that the place of the Arts 
and Crafts has not yet been determined 
in life. Without Troup’s quiet and per- 
sistent energy I believe the exhibition 
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itself could never have been brought about, 
and our society, which has shown through- 


(out 


its life a singular incapacity for 
‘organization, owes more to him than any 
_of its members. He is not unlike the steel 
‘framework upon which all depends. There 
'was a beautiful room furnished by May 
Morris, another by the Women’s Guild of 
_Arts, another by the Christies. In the 
: adjoining gallery were many fine illuminated 
| books from some of the well known private 
)presses, mostly ‘“‘Doves,’’ ‘‘Ashendene,” 
‘and “Chiswick.” There were fine cases 
‘full of Martin salt-glaze stoneware—prod- 
»ucts from a workshop with traditions that 
‘go back long before the foundation of our 
{Society; also there was Powell glass from 
‘Whitefriars. In the room devoted to 
‘The University’ (see plan) the two 
(distinguishing features were the portrait 
\frieze by William Rothenstein, and the 
(other frieze by Augustus John. I liked 
‘them both, but they fought. The show 
|has been called a “‘painters’ show’’, un- 
{fairly I think, and they were for once 
imercifully freed of their gold frames. I 
} prefer George Clausen in the simple nobility 
of a lunette, as I saw him here, but I 
felt that the great decorations of Sims and 
\Greiffenhagen were out of scale. The 
‘Hall of Heroes’? moved me less, but I 
like Gerald Moira’s bay, and C. M. Gere’s 
‘*Cotswold’s in War Time.” Here, how- 
‘ever, the painters had not been given time 
‘enough, and for all Henry Wilson’s archi- 
‘tectural limitations the decorative panels 
did not “‘come together,” and to that extent 
ithe scheme was a failure. The names I 
;give are but a few among the many I saw 
.and noted in the Exhibition. With all its 


» wealth much work by living men and women 


‘was missing, and should, in so representa- 
itive a show, have been exhibited. Thus I 


imissed De Morgan’s pottery, and Mrs. 


‘Sargent Florence’s frescoe work, and 
‘Strachan’s glass, and Fred Partridge’s 
‘jewelry, and Thornton and Downer’s 
|blacksmithing, and Douglas Pepler’s print- 
jing; there were no exhibits from the 
‘Wale,’ or from the ‘“‘Essex House”’ 
jpresses; and exhibits from the workshops of 
ithe Celtic revival ought certainly to have 
lbeen there—the Dun Emer carpets and 
|books, and Miss Purser’s glass. 

The Exhibition was a success, and yet 
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there is another side to it all. In a rather 
brilliantly written satire in the Cambridge 
Magazine inspired clearly by one dis- 
tinguished artist, himself an exhibitor, 
but whose anonymity it would be un- 
chivalrous to reveal, “Althea” writes to 
“Lucey” of the “talk of London.’ She is 
bored with everything, “I can only give 
you the vaguest impression of the Exhibi- 
tion. It seemed to me as though all 
these people had at last fairly let themselves 
go, and plunged into a regular orgy of 
moral and religious sentimentality. I have 
a muddled recollection of vast walls covered 
with sprawling allegories, of painted scrolls 
proclaiming that dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mort, of sculptured figures of re- 
spectably undressed young men, of vistas 
of mortuary chapels completely fitted out 
with altar candles, Madonna-lillies, com- 
munion rails, and hymn-number indicators. 
Another horror is that you can never forget 
for a moment that all these grandeurs and 
solemnities, all these épanchements of 
England’s heart, are only skin deep, and 
that some brown paper here, and a drawing 
pin there, are all that stand between you 
and the eternal verities of the walls of 
Burlington House. And if you turn to the 
smaller objects—the fire-irons and em- 
broideries, the illuminated manuscripts— 
its hardly less depressing. I really hoped 
that we had heard the last of the late 
Mr. Morris; but, except for a wretched 
little corner devoted to Omega, and for 
some of the crockery and stuffs in the small 
room next to it, there’s scarcely a thing that 
isn’t an echo of the affectations of the 
eighties.”’ It is not because of its spite, or 
bitterness that I quote this judgment of the 
young. It contains fundamental truth. 
We are living too much in the past. We 
owe a duty to the young, however much 
we may object to the way in which they are 
knocking at the door. The Exhibition 
shows clearly enough how these rooms of 
ours have to be swept out, the unrealities 
and the fluff cleared away. As for us 
artists, what we ourselves fail to see—and 
it is the reason of our spite and bitterness— 
is that we have not enough work to do, 
and not enough work of the right sort. 
We are unemployed, and misemployed. 
We are unorganized. Hence the mood. 
The war has only accentuated the mood, we 
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had Cubists, Futurists, Omega and icono- 
clasm before any of us thought of the war. 
We should be rending the devil, not each 
other. Our problem now is a new problem. 
It is not any longer a question of how we 
can best exhibit and “get before the public” 
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in galleries and shows, our problem now is 
coordination and continuity within the in- 
dustrial life that is crumbling to pieces all 
around us. We cannot go on in the old 
way. ‘The very existence of our work— 
shops within this crumbling Society de- 
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mands some new way. How ought we to 
find it?) Some of us like “‘ Althea”’ think the 
“Art Exhibition”’ is a worn out way. 
And yet the Exhibition was right, and 
meant a revelation to thousands. Henry 
‘Wilson in his introduction to the catalogue 


says of it, ““Now that the Western world 
is one vast wound, which the forces of 
destruction are daily enlarging, the least 
sign of reconstruction comes like a bene- 
diction to those who have been in the 
conflict.””. And he quotes the words of a 
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young soldier returning from the trenches, 
“Thank God there are people in England 
who care for these things. After the war 
it will be too late. It must be done now.” 
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The words came as a complete vindication 
of our enterprise, and a blessing on our 
labors. Let doubters take courage. 

C. R. ASHBEE. 


MUSEUM PUBLICITY 


BY BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN 


HEN an officer in a museum re- 
celves an inquiry about its “‘ House 
Organ,” what is meant is not, as he might 
be tempted to suppose, a great mechanism 
of pipes and reeds assumed to overflow 
a niche in its building, but a printed 
sheet advertising the institution. Most of 
the letter-writing and circular-distributing 
population of this country seems to take 
_ it for granted that every house of whatever 
_ name must have its organ; that every con- 
_certed human effort must advance to the 
sound of its own trumpet. 
The modicum of truth in this assumption 
_is quite overborne by its factor of error. 
The modicum of truth is that no enterprise 
can attain its purpose if those whom it is 
designed to benefit remain in ignorance of 
it. The factor of error is the naive idea 
_ that adequate publicity is nowhere possible 
without the use of modern advertising 
methods. Such a mistake is the mark of a 
commercial nation and time; one that has 
not yet clearly grasped the distinction 
between public and private purposes, 
between charity and business. For charity, 
as we have long known, vaunteth not her- 
self, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
herself unseemly, seeketh not her own; 
while in business we find newspaper broad- 
,sides vaunting themselves, press agents 
puffing up their principals, railroad bill- 
‘boards behaving themselves unseemly, 
,and the whole apparatus of advertisement 
‘devoted to seeking its own. The dis- 
‘tinction lies in the fact that a charity is 
i unselfish in essence, and a business selfish. 
.As is often said, people do not go into 
| business for their health, nor for the health 
of their neighbors. Charity, on the con- 
trary, aims at the general health. From so 
deep a distinction in purpose it would 
appear evident that a correspondingly deep 
‘difference in methods must result. On the 


face of it, a museum, which is a charitable 
institution, has nothing whatever to do 
with a House Organ, which is an adjunct 
of present-day business. 

The question remains—What methods of 
publicity are consonant with a charitable 
purpose? Evidently such as seek their due 
share of public attention. Not all the 
public notice that can, by hook or crook, 
be won in competition, but such as com- 
ports with the public welfare, and the co- 
operative part therein played by the charity 
in question. Thus churches post notices 
for the passer, and offer leaflets to those 
who enter; and charities of all kinds 
advertise their needs and opportunities in 
ways and directions adapted to the par- 
ticular office they perform. Not the 
attention it can usurp, but that which it 
may claim, sets the limit to the methods 
of publicity to be used by any charity. 

Museums are that form of charity whose 
whole function consists in offering tangible 
objects to public observation. ‘They are 
what we call exhibitions, and permanent 
ones. Moreover, they are divided into 
two radically distinct types, the primary 
purpose of the one being public information, 
of the other public delectation. To the 
first type belong museums of science, pure 
and applied, including history; to the 
second, museums of fine art. 

Observation is an affair of the con- 
templative, not the active life. The 
beneficiaries of schools, churches or hospitals 
must do something, or permit something 
to be done; the beneficiaries of museums 
are visitors, or see-ers, persons who are held 
to do nothing but inspect certain permanent 
objects. But a small part of life can be 
devoted to purely contemplative ends. 
During most of our time we must be active 
otherwise than purely as see-ers. The claim 
of all museums upon public attention is 
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therefore a comparatively small one. They 
are institutions established in the main for 
the use of leisure time. The kind of 
publicity appropriate to museums is con- 
fined to measures making known a profit- 
able employment of spare moments. A 
certain reserve and modesty is in place in 
whatever methods of publicity are at- 
tempted by any museum. 

There is an added and feel 
reason for reserve and modesty in pub- 
lishing the advantages of museums of fine 
art. Information and delectation are two 
very different operations of the human 
spirit; one calling into play the perceptions 
and the thoughts only, or what is called the 
mind; the other the sensibilities and the 
emotions, or what is called the heart. The 
mind can be opened at will, but not the 
heart. A meteoric specimen, or General 
Washington’s riding boots, could be shown 
in a street car and interest almost every 
one; a landscape by Corot might interest 
almost no one. The active effort to ad- 
vertise enjoyment, to turn people’s hearts 
to it, will in general be fruitless. It will 
be the form only and not the fact of ad- 
vertisement. Every work of fine art 
proposes that we share in the taste of 
another person who has shaped it after 
his own heart; and in order that we should 
do so at all, our own hearts must be cast 
in somewhat the same mold. Hence no 
means of compelling the notice of every one 
will avail to make known works of art. 
They must be means of attracting the 
notice of those disposed thereto in advance. 
The publicity proper to museums of art 
is passive and not active; consisting not 
in advertisements forcing attention, but 
in notifications rewarding attention. An 
electric sign would arrest the careless eye, 
but to no purpose. A notice painted in a 
public conveyance, hung in a hotel office or 
shown in a movie series would detain the 
interested eye and to good purpose. 

The handicap extends to all forms of fine 
art; but to intangible art in a minor way. 
The advertisement, by box office or critic, 
of the ephemeral exhibitions we call 
concerts or plays, consists, in so far as 
certainly effective, for art, of notifications 
to the kindred-minded as to when and 
where they can see and hear the perform- 
ances such persons are prepared to enjoy. 
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They are also largely ineffective for art— 
however effective for money—since a good 
share of the audiences drawn by the clamor 
of posters and headlines do not get their 
money’s worth in enjoyment as the ex- 
ceptions among them do. Nevertheless, 
arts of movement, like music and the 
drama, in which there is always something 
doing, are fitted much more to the general 
taste than the still contents of museum 
galleries—foster children of silence and 
slow time—and actively advertising these 
stirring enjoyments will meet a correspond- 
ingly greater success. The advertisement 
of literature by publishers and reviewers has 
also its own special advantage in that it 
uses the written word to recommend the 
written word. We are after all reading, 
just as we should be were we immersed in 
the books bespoken; and any excerpts 
otfered us are fragments of the works of 
art themselves. 

Pictures and statues speak in a language 
not of words but of lines and colors and 
volumes. Nevertheless, some years ago 
it was argued that a museum should seek 
popular vogue by featuring itself and its 
treasures in newsy articles for Sunday 
papers. The enthusiasm which conceived 
a plan so up-to-date is taking, and the 
tolerant American is inclined at first to 
yield to it. Yet the contact of frigid fact 
acts as a deterrent. The project is in- 
effective and even condemnable. For it 
presents a picture nothing less than hideous; 
a hideous picture of fools rushing in where 
angels would: fear to tread. The reason 
why it is hideous is that just given. Fine 
art is essentially retiring—‘‘sweetly tor- 
ments us with invitations to its inaccessible 
home.” It is one of the intrinsically un- 
boomable things. Each of its innumerable 
types and sub-types exists only for those 
who delight in that variety of it, and there- 
by betray some germ of like fancies in their 
own bosoms. It must reveal itself, cannot 
be forced or questioned—as Psyche and 
Elsa found out—and will reveal itself only 
unawares even to the sincere and devoted 
heart. What can be published abroad 
about it is only the hem of its garment, 
only the pound where it was once im- 
prisoned. In another phrase, the effort to 
induce, through the public press, a whole- 
sale appreciation of works of tangible art 
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presents to us the spectacle of that whose 
essence is perfection imperfectly presented 
to imperfect apprehension. This is non- 
sense, and nonsense in fine art is ugliness. 
The fact that there are enthusiasts among 
us willing to undertake the task conclusively 
proves them incompetent for it. It is to 
believe heaven within our reach and we 
archangels to grasp it, to think that that 
which is in reality the bearer of the highest 
and best experiences of human life can be 
scattered broadcast through it. The pro- 
ject suggests the late Whitelaw Reid’s 
|half-humorous ideal—‘‘the Froudes and 
‘Macaulays of the daily press’’—which 
[long gave a flavor of mockery to the word 
“Journalism.” It suggests Matthew 
,Arnold’s phrase for Edwin and his asso- 
ciates—‘the young lions of the Daily 
‘Telegraph.’ For it is as impossible that a 
uewspaper should bring the contents of 
our museums effectively home to readers 
generally as it would be that an editor 
‘should write of passing events as Froude 
iand Macaulay did of their subject-matter, 
or that a young lion should storm a walled 
ity. This is the first and fundamental 
thing to recognize about such a purpose. 
t is based on untruth, and on untruth 
,0thing can permanently stand. 

Newspaper campaigns on behalf of 
useums are in particular distinctly ad- 
verse to the interests of art in this country. 
Jurs is a nation of average standards. But 
a museum of fine art knows no average 
btandards. Its function is to preserve the 
oest. It deserts its cause when it seeks to 
nake known the best by methods of average 
scope. The curator who relies on the press 
shows his ignorance of what he has to do 
ith and what he has to do with it—con- 
esses in effect that he “does not know his 
pusiness.”’ The influence of the museum is 
ent to perpetuate a popular confusion 
etween the outward and_ second-rate 
eublicity which a newspaper can give a work 
bf tangible art and the inward and first-rate 
vublicity at which the painting or the 
culpture itself aims. Of this it would 
‘hositively hinder the course. May Heaven 


a this our beloved land of mediocrity 
hould by their own act strengthen the 
telusion that the mediocre is “equally 
s” good. 


orfend that the custodians of excellence © 


All museums would like to have crowds of 
visitors—but only if they are real visitors, 
real see-ers of what is before them. Let 
all museums be open to crowds, and let 
museums of science and history even seek 
to attract crowds, as by setting up specimen 
show-windows in business streets, or by 
organizing visits en masse. Most of such 
throngs get much from the exhibits they 
are marshalled to see. But let not museums 
of fine art rely on these insistent methods, 
or think that they have accomplished their 
purpose when they have gathered the 
crowds. Such a publicity yields a minimal 
harvest of real comprehension and a 
maximal by-product of the familiarity that 
breeds contempt and dulls vision. For 
museums of fine art effective publicity will 
consist in the widest public offer of the 
opportunity to see beautiful things and of 
help in seeing them well. Compulsion in 
any form, as by the trumpeting of a House 
—or any other organ, is as futile for their 
aims as every effort to lay out a highway to 
the sky has always been and will always be. 
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The first annual exhibitionof paintings 
of National Park scenery was set forth 
in the National Gallery of Art at Washington 
under the auspices of the Department of the 
Interior the early part of January. This 
exhibition was assembled under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Robert Sterling Yard of the 
National Park Service and was purposed 
to emphasize the value of natural beauty 
as a national asset. Jt also incidentally 
showed the value of art as a medium 
through which this beauty could best be 
made manifest to the people of the nation. 
The recognition of these two facts by the 
National government and the understand- 
ing that the exhibition is the first of a series 
of similar yearly events is of peculiar in- 
terest and importance. The exhibition 
comprised paintings by Bierstadt, Moran, 
Elliott Daingerfield, DeWitt Parshall, 
Edward Potthast, William Ritschel, William 
S. Robinson, Ballard Williams, Gardner 
Symons, Birger Sandzen, Lucien Powell and 
others. 
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BIRGER SANDZEN: PAINTER AND 
LITHOGRAPHER 


IRGER SANDZEN, a number of 
whose recent lithographs are repro- 
duced herewith, is a Scandinavian by birth, 
who is living and working in our great 
mid-west, and has done much to develop a 
love of art among the people of the great 
plains. He is essentially a modern and an 
independent, but in the best sense of these 
words. He draws and he paints with force 
and individuality; he follows none. His 
pictures are personal interpretations, rend- 
ered with much directness and great 
virility. He has something to say and he 
says it strongly. The Kansas country is 
not considered picturesque, but he has 
found it so, and has made others see its 
beauty. The Colorado boulder region 
he has also found immensely attractive, 
and his pictures painted there set forth its 
beauty of bigness. So also his oil paintings 
interpret the majesty and colorful quality of 
the mountains, not as others have inter- 
preted them, but in a manner which is vivid. 
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The Scandinavian temperament is his 
by heritage—courage, determination, love 
of adventure. This shows in his work, and 
to these inherent qualities may be at- 
tributed his. coming to America. After 
studying art under Zorn, Bergh and Hassel- 
berg, in Stockholm, he entered the classes 
of Aman-Jean in Paris, and there came in 
contact with many Americans, from whom 
he heard of the big new land waiting to be 
tilled. In the fall of 1894 he came to 
America and accepted a position in Bethany 
College, at Lindsborg, Kan. With the 
exception of two trips to Europe he has 
been there ever since, and he has been doing 
real pioneer work. 

Lindsborg has today the largest number 
of practicing artists in proportion to its. 
population of any city in this country. By 
artists, however, is not meant merely 
painters, sculptors and architects, but also. 
musicians. The musical festivals held 
in this city of the plains have become 
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celebrated for their quality and musically 
are welcomed events—occasions of national 
pride. They are attended by people from 
all over the state of Kansas and from other 
adjacent states—more than 7,000 a day. 
It is at that time the annual exhibition of 
paintings is held and, though music makes 
the stronger appeal, the pictures do not go 
unheeded. 

From Mr. Sandzén’s classes, furthermore, 
have gone out young men and women as 
teachers to other schools and colleges in the 
middle west; thus the inspiration has 
spread. To a great extent Mr. Sandzén 
has worked alone, being remote from the 
so-called art centers and too busy to come 
east. But he has not gotten out of step 
with the times. In the west he has travelled 
extensively, and he has kept his mind fixed 
on his purpose. He has exhibited little in 
the east, and his name here is still com- 
paratively little known, but abroad he is 
not only known but respected. When the 
war began he had been invited to make 
special exhibition of his works in London 
and in Stockholm, and when the war is over 
he will do so. Very recently three of Mr. 
Sandzén’s works have been added to the 
collection of the National Museum in 
Sweden. These facts testify to an ap- 
preciation of the merit of his work, but it is 
not for applause that this artist is striving. 
To him art is, as Mr. Chase has put it, “a 
great and glorious profession,” and it is 
his conviction that from out of this vast 
land of ours will come an art which if kept 
from commercialism and insincerity will 

reflect those larger and better traits of a 
great and noble nation—an art which will 
without losing sight of tradition mark an era 
of progress and new development. 

In the (1916) spring number of the 
American Scandinavian Review, Miss Mary 
E. Marsh in an admirably written article 
gives an interesting and authoritative 
account of the evolution of this artist and 
the distinguishing characteristics of his art. 

“Tt is quite a step,” she says, “from 

- Sweden to Kansas, especially Kansas in the 
‘early nineties. Sandzén has always lived 
jin a country where life was settled, fixed, 
(cultivated; a country of many traditions, 
\where the arts held an honored place. He 
had come to a land raw, fluid, changing, 
(devoid of native traditions, devoid of art, 
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devoid of all but youth, hope and wonderful 
material resources. A transplanted tree 
does not strike roots at once. The work of 
adaption is slow. For several years Sand- 
zen painted but little. His work was 
still inspired by his European experiences 
and was of slight value. He was neither 
a Swede nor an American. He had not 
forgotten the Old World, nor did he yet 
grasp the New. 

“As he continued to live in the plains, 
however, he began to see a kind of beauty 
in the endless sweep of country. The idea 
that here in his hand lay a new field for 
artistic expression, began to germinate in 
his mind. Instead of looking backward, 
he began to look forward. His career as 
an artist began. 

“Kansas possesses a comparatively dry 
climate. Hence the sunsets are more 
brilliant, the distances more transparent, 
the sunshine more intense than in an 
atmosphere of more humidity. Sandzén 
realized that the soft grays, greens and 
blues he had used in his studio days must 
be discarded for pigments of greater in- 
tensity. In order to express the vibrant 
quality of the landscape about him, he must 
raise the key of his color, just as Monet 
and his followers found when they began to 
work out-of-doors in France. In this way 
Sandzén began to solve his problem, 
namely to find an adequate personal 
technique that would interpret the plains 
he had begun to love. 

“Ten years he spent in constant study 
and experiment. He filled many sketch 
books, wasted yards of canvas and pounds 
of paint. Much time he spent out-of- 
doors, sometimes with sketch book and 
pencil in hand, when he would make quick, 
viril sketches, summing up the landscape 
as simply as possible. At other times he 
was content merely to wander and observe, 
for he believed strongly in the training of 
the memory, and often worked entirely 
from the impression he had received from 
momentary splendor of nature. So many 
of the most wonderful effects of lght 
thrown on hill and mountain or cloud last 
but for a moment. 

“Some of these experiments were failures; 
many were very crude while some of them 
were successful. Lindsborg was far away 
from art exhibitions or the talk of the 
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studios, and Sandzén worked doggedly 
on alone, keeping at his work in spite of 
discouragement and misunderstanding. . . . 
Gradually, however, the years of work 
began to bear fruit. Experiments ceased 
to be only experiments. 

“As might be inferred, this artist is a 
revolutionist against all formulas and rules, 
good or bad. To him nature is the only 
teacher, life the only school. He believes 
that each individual must discover or 
rediscover certain truths before these 
truths can mean anything to him. The 
popular method of stealing a trick of han- 
dling from one master, a tone from another, 
a composition from a third, he abhors. . . . 

| “The method of working which Sandzén 
has devised is, like all he does, the product 
of his own temperament. In studying 


HE Sixth Biennial Exhibition of Con- 

temporary American Paintings held 
}in the Corcoran Gallery of Art at Wash- 
jington from December 16th to January 21st 
)was an enlivening and interesting display, 
‘exceedingly varied and broadly compre- 
Jikensive. The pictures, of which there were 
over four hundred, occupied all of the 
galleries of the second floor of this institu- 
{tion’s well-designed building. 
The jury of selection and awards con- 
ssisted of Childe Hassam, Chairman; Philip 
IL. Hale, George Bellows, Hugh Brecken- 
rridge and Walter Griffin. 
The prizes were bestowed as follows: 
irst W. A. Clark prize, $2,000, and the 
‘Corcoran Gold Medal to Arthur B. Davies 
for “Castalias”’; second W. A. Clark prize, 
381,500 and the Corcoran Silver Medal to 
Ernest Lawson for “‘ Boat House: Winter— 
arlem River”; third W. A. Clark prize, 
$1,000 and the Corcoran Bronze Medal to 
Hugh H. Breckenridge for “Nude with 
5till Life’; fourth W. A. Clark prize, 
3500, and the Corcoran Honorable Mention 
0 George B. Luks for ‘‘Woman and 
Macaws.” The cash prizes are all donated 
vy the Hon. W. A. Clark, former U. S. 


a landscape he makes as many as fifty 
sketches of it in charcoal or pencil followed 
by studies in color, and the final painting is 
the very synthesis of the landscape, sure, 
clear and beautiful. He knows exactly 
what he intends to say before he touches 
the brush to the canvas, and works slowly 
and deliberately, with an inner enthusiasm 
that is often hard to keep in hand. He 
composes, analyzes, arranges, striving for 
simplicity and clearness. . . . By studying 
honestly and perseveringly the simple form 
and color of a primitive landscape he has 
gradually learned the great fundamental 
principles of landscape design and color 
treatment. As a painter, teacher, writer 
and lecturer he exercises a powerful in- 
fluence in the development of the young 
national art of the southwest.” 


THE SIXTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION AT THE 
| CORCORAN GALLERY 


Senator from Montana and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art. 


From this exhibition the Corcoran 
Gallery has acquired by purchase for its 
permanent collection “The Japanese 


Screen” by Robert Reid, “The Seam- 
stress” by Joseph DeCamp, “Portrait of 
the Artist”? by Sidney E. Dickinson, ““The 
Brass Kettle”? by Dines Carlsen, “‘Moon- 
light on a Calm Sea” by Emil Carlsen, 
“Dawn” by Hayley Lever, and “The 
House Maid”’ by William M. Paxton. 

A notable feature of this exhibition is a 
collection of eighteen paintings by John 
Singer Sargent to which one entire room 
has been given. This collection includes 
a number of paintings shown in the Sargent 
exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts last summer, and in addition, among 
other notable canvases, a full length 
portrait of the late Mrs. Henry White, 
wife of the former Ambassador to Italy 
and to France—one of the finest and most 
discerning portraits that Mr. Sargent has 
painted—full not only of technical merit 
and artistic worth, but personality and 
spiritual significance. The composition is 


NELL AND ELINOR 


OWNED BY ©. V. 


charmingly rendered, the texture inimit- 
able, the pose and expression peculiarly 
happy and the interpretation of character 
is so subtle yet so sympathetic that none 
can fail to feel its significance. This same 
quality is to be found, if to a lesser degree, 
in all of the portraits in this room, “the 
majority of which are of women. More 
here perhaps than in any other exhibition 
of this great painter’s work was that skill 
and knowledge which have gone to win him 
distinction frankly manifested. It was an 
illuminating and inspiring display. 

There were other fine paintings to be 
found in this exhibition—portraits which 
in some instances approached very near, if 
they did not attain, the standard which 
Mr. Sargent set. For instance, Douglas 
Volk’s magnificent portrait of Felix Adler, 
owned and lent by the Metropolitan 
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EK. C. TARBELL 


WHEELER, ESQ. 


Museum of Art; .Duvaneck’s portrait of 
the late John W. Alexander, painted when 
Mr. Alexander was a young man; William 
M. Chase’s admirable portrait of former 
Senator William A. Clark, a much more 
vital and veracious characterization than 
the well-known portrait of Mr. Clark by 
Besnard; Kenyon Cox’s portrait of Emil 
Carlsen; a lovely head of a young girl. 
painted by an almost unknown artist, 
Ercole Cartotto of Boston—but it is im- 
possible to enumerate. The inclusion of 
works by John Sloan, George Luks, Jerome 
Myers, Morris Prendergast, Arthur B. 
Davies, Charles Reiffel and E. Ambrose 
Webster, as well as by George de Forest’ 
Brush, Thomas W. Dewing, Horatio 
Walker, Ballard Willams and Emil Carlsen 
went to show how broad and interesting 
was the range of this exhibition. 
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WITH REGARD TO EXHIBITIONS 


There is a riot of exhibitions at this season 
of the year in eastern cities. No sooner do 
a number close than twice that number 
seem to open. There are not enough pic- 
tures to go round and exhibition managers 
importune artists and owners for loans 
with the eagerness not to say cunning of 
bargain seekers. 

Furthermore prizes are distributed lav- 
ishly. In connection with almost every 


exhibition the announcement of such 
awards constitutes the chief item of 
publicity. One painter received no less 


than three prizes from three different ex- 
hibitions during the past season within a 
fortnight. In almost every instance recipi- 
ents in previous.seasons are hors concours, 
so the list of those eligible is gradually 
diminishing, but the practice continues 
and apparently gains in popularity. 

But what does it all mean, this multi- 
plicity of exhibitions, this profusion of 
prize awards? Prosperity for the artist, 
interest and appreciation on the part of 
the public? Notatall. If in an exhibition 
comprising 400 paintings, 20 are sold, much 
surprise is occasioned, and every means 
that can be devised is resorted to by 
exhibition managers to wile the public 
to see the pictures. The painters go and 
doubtless find it helpful, though some are 
of the conviction that too much exhibition 
tasting is not even good for painters, 
mediocre production rarely stimulating 
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effort. Some other people go, art writers, a 
few picture lovers, the curious and in- 
quiring, but the fact remains that the 
attendance at current exhibitions is not 
made‘ up of the mass of people who con- 
stitute the bulwark of our nation, the 
thinking, cultured or uncultured, working 
people, with or without means. In other 
words that these functions—if they may so 
be called—have actually little place in our 
national life. It may be objected that in 
the final analysis art is for the few, but the 
art of the exhibition in our larger eastern 
cities at present is unfortunately neither 
selective nor popular—it is exploited and 
that is about all. The prize awards are 
to a great extent part of the exploitation, 
they attract attention, they advertise the 
show. To claim that they are anything 
else would be an absurdity. Rarely, in- 
deed, does such an award really signify 
supreme merit, not through any lack of 
conscientiousness on the part of those by 
whom they are awarded, but through the 
physical impossibility of selecting the best 
of many kinds, especially when a large 
majority of works shown are “not compet- 
ing.” The public is entertained, but at the 
same time is misled. A prize is con- 
vineingly authoritative, as is the printed 
word, and none can gainsay it. The real 
question is, however, are art and the 
artists being profited or not? 

The exhibition as an institution un- 
doubtedly has its value. The artist must 
need have an opportunity to show his work; 
there must be a place in which he and his 
public may meet, not in order that he may 
sell his productions only, but that he may 
deliver his message. There is something 
wrong nevertheless in the present system. 
An exhibition should be a feast, it is more 
often a weariness to the soul—a_per- 
plexity. It should be an outlet, a fresh 
spring of inspiration; it is too often a stag- 
nant pool. There is something wrong, 
but what? Too many exhibitions, too 
little coordination of effort, too much 
exploitation, too few painters with really 
something to say? It would look so, and 
if this is the case art is not advancing, and 
appreciation on the part of the public, 
which means so much both to art and our 
national life, will fade away ere it blossoms 
and leave the field which is so promising, 
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arid and dry, not because of lack of fertility 
out on account of unwise, feverish tillage. 
[t is a real danger, but the remedy may be 
‘ar to seek. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


To tHE Eprror or 
Tue AMERICAN MaGazine or ArT: 


I have been looking over ‘‘The Planks”’ 
m your Platform in the December number 
bf the magazine and it seems to me there is 
. very vital one missing—a big hole in the 
door—and I would suggest to the board that 
something to this effect be added. To 
wrotect the financial and legal rights of 
irtists, and to appoint a committee to do 
3o—this committee to have a secretary 
90 Whom artists may apply for information 
ud advice—and further that in the case of 
copyright, of contracts, of exhibitions, etc., 
the secretary should inform applicants of 

.e laws, and of the usual form of agree- 
bents they should enter into, with dealers 
cr exhibitions—and that if copyright or 
yontracts are infringed or broken the 
i Seale through this committee should 
cefend the members. ‘This is already done 
ii over the world for authors by the 
wuthors Societies of America and Europe, 
wd by dealers through the societies. 

A beginning has been made in England 
pr the protection of artists not only by the 
society of Authors, but by an artistic body, 
\¢ Imperial Arts League, somewhat 
milar in aims to the Federation—but 
voting most of its attention to the rights 
f the artists—and I am of the opinion that 
t only should our rights be protected as 
rtists in the manner I have indicated, but 
:am still more strongly of the opinion that 
pot only is it the duty of the Federation 
» take up this work but that the Federa- 
con is the only body which can do so— 
ith strength—and with power—which 
eans authority. I write from a thorough 
owledge of the infringement of copyright 
ontinually—and frequently taking place 
. publishing. The sharp practices of 
ascrupulous, and unsound dealers, and 
ae artists ignorance or carelessness of 
thibition arrangements, terms and condi- 
ons—by all of which millions are lost 
onually. 
. Advice 


in these and other similar 


matters could be furnished artists 
privately, and would be of the utmost value 
to them as well as exposing some of the wiles 
and games of the hangers on of art. I write 
this open letter as a suggestion,—but I 
believe a suggestion of value to the Federa- 
tion—for the establishment of such a de- 
partment or board, or committee would 
enormously increase its membership. 
Yours, 
JOSEPH PENNELL. 


NOTES 


Be tee The National Academy of 
Design held its 100th an- 
aoe ppumant lear: ersary exhibition in the 
DESIGN'S Fine Arts Galleries, New 
EXHIBITION York, from December 16th 
to January 14th. This exhibition com- 
prised 381 works, 292 of which were paint- 
ings, the remainder sculpture. Less than 
one-half of the works of art exhibited were 
by academicians and associates, the greater 
number being by non-members of the 
Academy. This exhibition is essentially 
the artist forum, being organized and held 
by artists, not for the education of the 
public but for the benefit of producing 
artists, affording opportunity of display 
as well as competitive test of merit. 

The general character of this 100th 
exhibition was notably conservative and 
strong, and among the works shown were 
numerous paintings possessing both sub- 
jective interest and technical merit—works 
in which composition and those other 
elements which go far toward the making 
of a work of art had been brought into play 


with a result not only satisfactory but 
permanently engaging. 
The prize awards were as follows: First 


Altman prize, $1,000, to Lawton Parker of 
Chicago for a nude, “‘La Paresse’’; second 
Altman prize, $500, to E. I. Couse, for “A 
Vision of the Past,’ an Indian picture; 
Carnegie prize, $500 to Howard Russell 
Butler, for ‘‘Maine Cliffs in Moonlight”’; 
the Thomas R. Proctor prize, $200, to 
Philip L. Hale, for his portrait of Capt. 
Peter Turner; the Isidor medal to George 
Bellows, for “Doris in the Parlor”; the 
Julia A. Shaw Memorial prize, $300, to 
Marie Danforth Page, for her portrait, 
“Charlotte”; the Helen Foster Barnett 
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prize, $200, to Laura Gardin, for her 


“Nymph and Satyr,” and the Elizabeth W. 


Watrous gold medal to Herbert Adams, for 
the garden statue, “Nymph of Fernmere.”’ 


At the request of the 
THE WONDER. Government of Great 
OF WORKIN Britain Joseph Pennell has 
WAR-TIME made a series of litho- 
graphs of the “Wonder of Work in War- 
Time” in England—pictures of the British 
munition factories, illustrating a side of the 
war which has not been previously em- 
phasized in the light of patriotic endeavor. 
This series of lithographs is first to be shown 
in London at the invitation of the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of the City of 
London, and later under the auspices of 
the the government in the various cities of 
the United Kingdom and the Allied Nations. 
Mr. Pennell has generously offered to send 
a set of these lithographs to this country to 
be exhibited under the auspices of the 
American Federation of Arts. 


The New Hope group of 
painters has sent out a 
special exhibition on a cir- 
cuit of the various art museums this winter. 
This exhibition in December was to be seen 
at the Art Museum of Cincinnati. It 
comprises thirty-nine works, five each by 
the following painters, R. Sloan Bredin, 
Morgan Colt, Daniel Garber, Charles 
Rosen, Robert Spencer, while W. L. Lathrop 
contributes seven. 

In an introduction to the catalogue of this 
exhibition Harrison S. Morris says, “If 
we are to have an Art in America that will 
last as long as the Art of Greece and Rome, 
it is going to come out of the earth that we 
know and love... . 

This is what the New Hope group of 
painters are doing for us all. They have 
gone to live in a country that holds the 
simple picturesqueness of river and_ hill 
and meadow and they are fixing the charm 
of charm on canvas to be a lasting source of 
emotion for the spectator, a sort of storage 
battery of gentle beauty that can be turned 
on whenever your spirit is receptive and 
wants to mingle with the essence of land 
and sky. 

“The New Hope Painters followed the 
footsteps of the earliest of them, W. L. 


THE NEW HOPE 
GROUP 
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Lathrop, to the Delaware Valley at New 
Hope, Pa. This is a quiet village by a big, 
slow river with country stores and country 
mills, white and gray; a little wayside inn; 
a haiige and a main street that echoes to an 
occasional trolley and to flowing country 
gossip. The homes of the painters he 
beside the river here and there, and they 
make the old miller’s house, which Lathrop 
took, their rendezvous. They are as in- 
timate as leaves on a tree, but they are just 
as individual. They all paint the vistas 
from their front doors, or the mills in the 
town, or the hills behind them, but each 
finds these objects the language of his own 
temperament and each produces his own 
interpretation. 

“Some of the men paint figures, as 
Garber does with knowledge and power, 
and as Spencer does with great feeling for 
the pathos of labor and country toil, but 
they are a group that loves landscape 
and knows its meaning and its poetry, and 
when they use figures you will find them an 
attribute of landscape, or you will note that 
that landscape is a part of the composition. 

“T don’t know a mind more at one with 
the loveliness of nature than Lathrop’s. 
In his best pictures he is an idyllist who 
gives you the feeling that a fine morning in 
June gives you, with a country lane running 
before you as a temptation to your feet. 

“Colt has taken a more decorative point 
of view. He sees the beauty of form in the 
fields and streams. 

“Rosen is saturated with the sentiment 
of Pennsylvania and paints it with mastery; 
and if Bredin is the late comer in the group, 
he is worthy of its ideals. 

“Out of such circles of our own artists 
must mature, soon or late, that self- 
revelation of our race which is the most 
precious heritage left by a people to the 
world.” 


American women engaged 
in the pursuit of the art of 
sculpture have shown in 
a most conclusive manner that they have 
in the last decade made very appreciable 
advances in the technique of the profession 
and in the importance of their work. One 
had only to glance at the exhibition held 
at the Plastic Club in Philadelphia during 
December to be assured of that statement. 


SCULPTURE BY 
WOMEN 


‘NCE OF YOUTH IN THE SPRING 


EXHIBITION OF SCULPTURE BY WOMEN 


} 

pnumental sculpture was well represented 
‘the original models of Anna Vaughan 
vatt’s “Joan of Arc.” recently unveiled 
‘New York and Sally James Farnham’s 
soning model of the “‘ Boliver Monument” 
Eh including equestrian statues in their 
position. A fragment of another monu- 
‘at was a head from Gertrude V. Whit- 
ys “Titanic Memorial” sculptured in 
eck Belgian marble. A very expressive 
sacchanal Head” was exhibited by 
zelyn Beatrice Longman, the antique 
“en patina of the bronze giving the 
ous note of color relieving the effect 
' contrast of Renee Prahar’s “Im- 
ssion,” a head in black Egyptian marble 
tily disengaged from the stone, rather 
matical in its suggestion but, at the 
mie time, a work of real plastic art. The 
= Helen Farnsworth Mears was the 
lIptor of one of the best bronzes in the 
w, a beautiful nude figure entitled 
ring.” Edith Baretto Parsons was 
resented by two well modelled fountain 
ares, “‘Frog Baby” and “Duck Baby,” 
1 Mary E. Cooke by another in white 
ble entitled “‘Boy and Turtle.” Many 
‘mples of applied art were shown, sun- 
ds, wall fountains and incense burners 
‘which sculpture formed part of the 
ign. 

Ninety-one works appeared in the cata- 
ae list. The Auguste Rodin medal was 
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awarded to Miss Hyatt for her model of 
the “Joan of Arc”? monument, and honor- 
able mention to Florence Lucius for her 
“Garden Group” of two dancing figures, 
to Grace Mott Johnson for her bronze of 
an “Old Lion” and to Beatrice Fenton for 
a “Portrait Study” in plaster. The ex- 
hibition was due to the efforts of Miss C. 
Beatrice Fox, aided by Miss Ethel Ellis 
de Turck, chairman of the Exhibition 
Committee. 


B.C, 


NEWS ITEMS 


A Memorial Exhibition of the paintings 
by William M. Chase will be held in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
during the month of February. This ex- 
hibition is being assembled under the charge 
of a special committee, comprising Charles 
W. Gould, Chairman, Herbert Adams, 
Carroll Beckwith, Bryson Burroughs, Ken- 
yon Cox, Frederick Dielman, Thomas W. 
Dewing, Daniel C. French, Francis C. Jones, 
Will H. Low, Frederick W. MacMonnies, 
Edward Robinson, John S. Sargent, J. 
Alden Weir, and Irving R. Wiles. This 
committee will have the full cooperation 
and assistance of Mrs. Chase, with whose 
approval the exhibition is being arranged. 


A collection of landscape paintings by 
165 
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John S. Ankeney, some of scenes found in 


Missouri, others on Cape Ann, was ex- * 


hibited in December in the St. Louis 
Public Library, attracting much favorable 
attention. 


A commemorative medal having for its 
motive the relief given by America to the 
people of Belgian modelled by Richard E. 
Brooks has been struck and is being sold 
for the Belgian Relief Fund. The ob- 
verse of the medal shows the profile heads 
of King Albert and Queen Elizabeth, in 
low relief. On the reverse is an allegorical 
full-length figure of America, draped in 
loose, flowing robes. The inscription “A 
Token of American Relief for Belgians,” 
runs around the design. 


The Milwaukee Art Institute set forth 
as a holiday exhibit a collection of paint- 
ings by American artists, many of which 
were owned and lent by Thomas Whipple 
Dunbar. Among the artists represented 
were Thomas W. Dewing, Elliott Dainger- 
field, Charles H. Davis, Charles Warren 
Eaton, Emil Carlsen, Charlotte B. Coman, 
Albert IL. Groll; J. ©. Johansen, W. L. 
Metcalf, Leonard Ochtman, Dwight W. 
Tryon, J. Alden Weir and Charles Sneed 
Williams. 


The December exhibitions at the Art 
Institute of Chicago comprised paintings 
and etchings by Childe Hassam, paintings 
by John F. Carlson, Edward B. Butler, 
Wallace L. DeWolf, and George Russell, 
and sculpture by Mahonri Young and Albin 


Polasek. 


A very important exhibition of early 
American art is to be held at the Brooklyn 
Museum beginning February 4th. It com- 
prises portraits and other pictures by Amer- 
ican painters of the early period, with 
none of later date than the Hudson River 
School. Many of them are shown for the 
first time and come from private collections. 


The City art Museum of St. Louis has 
been holding a rare exhibition of Oriental 
rugs of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century lent by members of the St. Louis 
Society of the Archeological Institute of 
America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


PONTORMO, HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
BY FREDERICK MORTIMER CLAPP. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., Publishers. 
Price $7.50 net. 

“What is remarkable about Mr. Clapp’s 
book,” says Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., im 
his foreword to this volume, “‘is not that he 
has avoided deliberate gush and casual 
disorder—one trusted the fine man of 
letters in him for so much—but rather that 
he has lured and compelled into his long 
task positive qualities of orderliness, 
lucidity and discipline. With a vast and 
absolutely confusing mass of material he 
has been content to wait until the places 
appeared where each fact not merely might, 
but must be taken into the fabric of the 
book. This means that while the book is 
thickly set with date the gentle reader 
will find an uncluttered fairway.” 

Portormo is to many a comparatively 
unknown personality, but his acquaintance 
is so greatly to be coveted that we are 
indeed under heavy obligations to Mr. 
Clapp for having brought him within the 
circle of our intimates. The author tells 
how he, himself, made the discovery one 
early morning some years ago when he 
went into the Church of Santa Felicita in 
Florence thinking that mayhap with such 
a sun shining it might be possible for him 
to see an altar piece at which he had often 
peered in darkness in the Capponi Chapel. 
His supposition was correct and thereby 
he acquired a new friend and enthusiasm, 

Little by little, he tells us, he made his 
way through the neglect into which Pon- 
tormo had fallen until he became to him a 
living person. ‘His drawings,” he says, 
graphically describing the emotion which 
many of us have felt, ““quickened my sense 
of his evolution, and as I turned them over 
through many months I experienced again 
and again moments of the intellectual 
pleasure which comes from the recognition 
of rare and significant things.” So little 
has been written about this great artist that 
there was much to say, yet Mr. Clapp does 
not weary the reader with dry statistics nor 
insignificant details. To the contrary, he 
has given us not only a volume of informa- 
tion, but a genuine work of literature, a 
book delightfully written and vastly in- 
forming withal. 
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The book is divjded into eight parts; a 
itical study of Pontormo’s life (com- 
‘ising ten chapters); a catalogue raisonné 
the pictures that have been ascribed to 
m; a catalogue of the pictures attributed 
him at sales and in loan collections; 
catalogue of paintings and frescoes that 
ive been destroyed, lost or are as yet un- 
entified; an appendix in which the author 
scusses Pontormo’s apprenticeship in 
eater detail than in the text itself; an 
ypendix in which are transcribed 36 
;cuments relative to his career, most of 
nich are now printed for the first time; 
appendix that consists of a transcription 
his diary, which has never before been 
iblished, and a chronological recon- 
ruction of its pages followed by analyses 
the material it contains. 

[There are more than 100 pages of illustra- 
—reproductions of paintings and draw- 
gs by this extraordinarily gifted and too 
Ele known master—works which are cal- 
Jated to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
tical observer and add continually to the 
cle of the artist’s admirers. 

\\s all books coming from Yale Press, this 
ta fine piece of typography and book- 
king. 


TE ART OF LOOKING AT PICTURES 
~ CARL H. P. THURSTON. Dodd, Mead & 
, New York, Publishers. Price $1.50. 

This is a handbook “designed,” it is 
ted, ‘for beginners in the study of art” 
ne have “discovered defects” in the 
tures of the old masters, have failed to 
reciate their beauty and have acquired 
: such works “bitterness and contempt.” 
concerns itself first of all with “the un- 
sant aspects of the old masters” rather 
rm with their charms. It is not meant 
se read, but to be applied; it is, in other 
icds, a kind of antidote to the ill effects 
duced upon the average observer by the 
I:ks of the old masters. 

“hat such a book may be needed is not 
e denied, but that it will be effective 
very doubtful. That a great work of 
iis worth study all art lovers will agree, 
that a real love for art can be cultivated 
‘the application of a printed formula 
very questionable indeed. Curiously 
iugh the formulas given in this book, 
ch are arranged alphabetically accord- 
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ing to painters, are not meant to apply to 
any one painting, but are supposed to be 
equally applicable to any painting by the 
specific master in question. Yet in many 
instances these directions are extremely 
explicit, even to the detail of expression to 
be noted in a face, which face, however, is 
a composite image. 

The pictures which have been selected 
for reproduction have been well and care- 
fully chosen and those who do not find them 
of interest before applying the formulas 
will, it is much to be feared, not be very 
likely to alter their judgment. The enjoy- 
ment of art comes from something more 
and something deeper than a _ correct 
squinting at pictures. 


FRENCH ETCHERS OF THE SECOND 
EMPIRE. BY WILLIAM ASPENWALL 
BRADLEY. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Publishers. Price $1.50 net. 

These essays appeared originally in the 
Print Collectors’ Quarterly, and though not 
planned as a series they derive, as the in- 
troduction states, a certain unity from the 
fact that all deal with a group of French 
graphic artists, mostly etchers, viewed 
against the background of French life and 
letters under the Second Empire. 

Among these etchers are Meryon, 
Baudelaire and Lelanne. One chapter is 
given to the Goncourts and their circle; 
another to some French artists, among 
whom may be mentioned Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Regnault and Courbet, during the 
siege and commune. 

The book is dedicated to FitzRoy 
Carrington, the able editor of the Print 
Collectors’ Quarterly, who is also Curator 
of Prints of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 


GREEK PHOTO-PLAYS. BY EFFIE 
SEACHREST. Illustrated by 4 plates in color 
by Edwin Howland Bashfield, and 220 half-tones 
from photographs taken by the author. Rand- 
McNally Company, Chicago and New York, 
Publishers. 

A little book of picture plays, with half- 
tone illustrations, taken from ancient 
myths, very cleverly interpreted and in- 
terestingly staged by one who realizes the 
value of the pictorial and the dramatic in 
the development of the child mind. 


Bulletin 
EXHIBITIONS 


AmeErRICAN WaTER Cotor Society. National Arts Club.......Jan. 31—Feb. 24,1917 
Exhibits received January 27, 1917. . 


Cuarcoat Cxius or Battimore. Eighth Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings and Sculpture. Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore. «| cassette aha tke lee ee eee eee ae eee Feb. 1—Mar. 1, 1917 


Exhibits received prior to January 20, 1917. 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE or New Yorxk. Fine Arts Galleries...Feb. 3—Feb. 24, 1917 
Exhibits received January 18 and 19, 1917. 


Wasuincron Wartrr Cotor Crus. Twenty-first Annual Ex- 
hibition, Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C....Feb. 3—Feb. 15,1917 


Exhibits received January 26, 1917. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF Fringe Arts. One hundred and 
twelfth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and Sculp- 
1 UN ee ene ER a a ots Ser iE ORNS Gio. 7.5.5 6-0-6 Feb. 4—Mar. 25, 1917 


Entry cards received prior to January 2, 1917. 


‘Connecticut AcapEMY or Fine Arts. Seventh Annual Ex- 
hibition of Oil Paintings and Sculpture. Annex of the 


Wadsworth Athenzeum at Hartford, Conn............ Feb. 12—Feb. 26, 1917 


Exhibits received February 5, 1917. 


Work or Artists or THE Nortuwest. Third Exhibition. 
Auditorium of the St. Paul Institute, St. Paul, Minn....Mar. 3—Mar. 13, 1917 


BautrmoreE Water Cotor Crus. Twenty-first Annual Exhibi- 
tion, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md.............. Mar. 10—April 1, 1917 


Exhibits received March 8, 1917. 


NationaL AcaApEMy oF Drsian. Ninety-second Annual Exhibi- 
tion. Fine Arts Galleries, New York................ Mar. 16—April 22, 1917 


Exhibits received February 28 and March 1, 1917. 


CONVENTIONS 


AMERICAN Frperation or Arts. Eighth Annual. Washing- 
ton; DY Cilla a eae Us ee ee May 16, 17 and 18, 1917 


Professional Art Training for Life Work 


NEW YORK (SCHOO LYVOr 
FINE -AND APPLIED ART 


Frank ALvAH Parsons, President : a 
Opens September 14th business ability and good taste. Excep- 


WANTED: Active partner to enlarge 
interior decoration and polychrome Italian 
furniture business. Must be a person of 


Architecture, interior decoration, costume design, tional chance for a graduate of an Art 


poster advertising, illustration, painting and : 
teachers courses. £ School. 


Send for circular. 
Susan I. Bisse, Sec’y, 2239 B’pway, N. Y. 


Address 


Tur Amertcan Macazrne or Art 


Please mention Tom AMERICAN MaGazINE oF ART when writing to Advertisers 


a ee 


“MEDITATION” 
By Marto KorRBEL 


For McPhee Memorial, Denver, Colo. 


Please mention THE AMERICAN Macazine or ART when writing to Advertisers 


MEMORIAL 
SCULPTURE 


In recent years, people of 
discernment have devoted 
thoughtful attention to 
symbolic figures and monu- 
ments as memorials, engag- 
ing sculptors of recognized 
ability, in place of the 
mediocre talent formerly 
employed. 


The Gorham Galleries en- 
joy peculiar facilities for 
placing patrons in touch 
with sculptors of sympa- 
thetic insight and artistic 
perceptions, who have the 
ability to interpret subjects 
of this character in har- 
monywith the highestideals 
of the profession. 


The 


Gorham Galleries 
Fifth Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 
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